CHAPTER  III
PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN POLITICS
WHILE James and Buckingham complacently indulged in mutual compliments, the bulk of the nation was wondering in what strange paths they were preparing to guide the destinies of England. By this time it had become evident that Buckingham's counsels were to weigh more heavily with the King than those of his Parliament. This body had been assembled again in the January of 1621, after an interval of seven years, since foreign affairs had rendered its support indispensable to the King. Its members had come up to London full of hope and enthusiasm, ready to throw the full weight of their patriotic fervour on the King's side, should his intentions with regard to the war in Europe coincide with their own.
During the past three years a drama of religious passion and political intrigue had swept the Continent, involving the fortunes of more than one royal house in its disastrous train. The small state of Bohemia had provided the spark that was to light a pile of inflammable material gathered together during the tortuous course of Reformation and Counter-Reformation. The sturdy Protestant subjects of Bohemia had, in 1618, rebelled against the efforts of the Austrians to enforce upon them a Roman Catholic King and government. The fierce struggle between the old and the new faith was precipitated when the Bohemians finally stormed the chamber where the unpopular government held its meetings and hurled three of the Roman Catholic members out of the window, which was almost eighty feet
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